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Hackney coaches, at their introduction, were abhorred
for the same reason, and   because it was thought
that they would raise the price of hay.    That   rascal
Titus Oakes denounced the letter mail as a popish
plot; and when the mail came to Glasgow, then a
fortnight distant from  London, its arrival was an-
nounced by the firing of cannon.    The post coach
would sometimes agree with  its passengers before-
hand to stop over at any town on the way where
a cock-fight was proceeding.     There is not wanting
such public news as this : "The fly coach from Lon-
don to  Exeter  slept   at  Morcomb   Lake  the   fifth
night, proceeded next morning to Axminster, where
it breakfasted, and there a  woman   barber   shaved
the coach/'    The bells rang in Bridgewater, nine-
teen days after Cromwell had been made Protector.
Tradesmen from the provinces going up to London
made their wills, and then often walked afoot, much
in the same solemn frame of mind as Sewall   had
when, on his return amid vivid dangers from Cam-
bridge or Roxbury Neck, he writes " Laus Deo."

This old English life explains a great many quaint
fashions and habits of mind in our forefathers. Of
course the Puritans' piety often turned from the
ancient ways with horror; but then they were also
men of the English blood, and the cases are not
infrequent in our history where the blood got the
better of the piety, which is, at least, human. At
any rate, many of our ancient New England ways,
as well as the names of our ancient towns especially,
derive themselves from the English South Landous to roads and bridges.            about dinner-time were seen running around to hunticated to
